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surrounded with such difficulties that more often the harassed
industrialists preferred to suffer in silence or else take the risk
of breaking the law. The restrictions of the guild system were
no less oppressive. In 1695 the Parisian button-makers opposed
a blind resistance to the making of buttons by machinery, and
for years the plumbers opposed the efforts of the Government
and of the two Academies to introduce a superior method of
producing lead, which had been used in England with excellent
results. In 1756 when James Watt the inventor opened a shop
in Glasgow, he was prosecuted by the Glasgow laammermen,
because he had not served a regular apprenticeship, and had
to take refuge within the walls of the university which was
outside the hammermen's jurisdiction. Even Colbert himself
had an inkling of the dangers associated with his policy. He
spoke of his protective measures as 'crutches' to be cast aside
when industry had attained its full vigour, and in a significant
phrase he stated the argument for economic freedom: 'Men
should be left alone.1 They apply themselves without trouble
to what is most suitable and this possesses the greatest advan-
tages.'

In the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries
the intellectual reaction against industrial regulation slowly
gathered strength. Boisguillebert (1646-1714) was sent into
exile for his trenchant criticisms of the policy of Colbert.
Gournay (1712-59), a merchant who became intendant of
commerce2 in 1751, used his official position to temper the
rigidity of the French regulative system. He is the reputed
author of the phrase 'laissez-faire, laissez-passer'. A little later
the physiocratic school, headed by Quesnay, preached the
advantages of economic liberty and protested against a policy
which sacrificed agriculture in the interests of industry. In
England the criticism of State intervention was begun by the
Restoration writers, Child, Coke, and Culpepper, continued
in the eighteenth century by Dean Tucker and David Hume,

1  CI1 faut laisser faire les homines,'

2  After 1722, French industry and commerce were controlled by a Bureau of
Commerce, of which the most important members were four intendants.